bo ASSEMBLY . Women’s 


Board . . Millard for Stated 
Clerk . . Lord’s Day . . Com- 
missioners: Ga., La., Miss. 
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An Ancient Heresy 


Sometimes the ways in which we refuse to grant that Jesus was 
completely human are more or less unconscious. If we hesitate, 
or are unable, to conceive that he really was tempted, then we 
are saying that he was not fully human. If we imagine that he 
was free of the limitations under which we live, such as being 
bound by space and time, we are denying that he shared fully in 
our humanity. This is what we are doing when we assume that 
he had some kind of clairvoyance or omniscience—as, for exam- 
ple, when we assume that he knew early in his life that he would 
be crucified; or when we suppose that he knew that the world 
was round, although everyone else in his century believed that it 
was flat. § It helps to clarify our thinking when we know that 
there is nothing new about any of this. Each of these well inten- 
tioned, but misguided notions is part of an ancient heresy that 
the church confronted when it was still in its infancy, and that 
it has been battling ever since.—ROBERT CLYDE JOHNSON, in 
The Meaning of Christ, from the Layman’s Theological Library, 
just published by Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
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Letters to the Editors 
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Who Shouted “Crucify!” and “Hosannah”’? 





Different Crowd 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

“The crowd that shouted ‘Hosannah’ on 
Palm Sunday morning was_ shouting 
‘Crucify him’ on Friday morning.” This 
statement, or something similar, will 
likely be heard in a sermon, or read in 
some comment at Easter time. 

A more unjust and irresponsible accusa- 
tion was hardly ever uttered by the ene- 
mies of the early disciples of our Lord. 

The crowd that shouted “Hosannah” on 
Palm Sunday morning was made up of his 
friends from Galilee and other areas who 
were glad to see him in Jerusalem for 
the Passover festival, and who, believing 
and expectant, listened to his utterances 
from day to day. They were the people 
of whom the chief priests: and scribes 
were afraid when they plotted his arrest 
and death, but said, “Not on a feast day.” 
They doubtless knew that Jesus was not 
spending his nights in the city; but did 
not know that Thursday night was an 
exception. They were asleep when he was 
arrested in the Garden and when he was 
on trial at the high priest’s house, and 
were scarcely astir Friday morning when 
the procession started from Pilate’s court 
to Calvary. 

Surprised, dazed, and impotent to res- 
cue him from the Roman guard, they 
watched from a distance as he was cru- 
cified. 

The crowd that shouted, “Crucify him,” 
was the crowd that had bade him stop the 
children from crying his praises on Palm 
Sunday, who sullenly watched him put 
to silence their shrewdest spokesmen, who 
determined to put him to death, but said, 
“Not on a feast day,” because they fear- 
ed the multitude, who were surprised 
and delighted at Judas’ offer to deliver 
him to them, who made the midnight 
arrest, conducted a trial in the dead of 
night, mocked him, struck him, and spat 
in his face. 

Yes, there were two crowds in Jeru- 
salem that week, each in its turn tri- 
umphant and vocal; and each in its turn 
afraid, silent, and helpless. 


Pink Hill, N. C. N. P. Farrror. 


A Way to Help 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

The Protestant Pavilion at the Brussels 
World’s Fair needs help. The Fair begins 
April 17 and runs through October 19. The 
construction of the building is well under- 
way. The exhibit hall and worship center 
are expected to be ready in time for the 
Fair’s opening. 

To pay off the debt, operate the Pavil- 
ion properly, and transfer it to a per- 
manent site for later use, the total sum 
of $235,000 is needed. 

A Protestant Witness Roll is being com- 
piled. For each gift of $5 or more, the 
donor’s name will be listed. Contributions 
which are tax deductible should be made 
out to Friends of the World Council of 
Churches. The address is Protestant Pa- 
vilion, Room 1005, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 

Please help us to inform others about 
this project. 

Mrs. THEODORE O. WEDEL, 
CHARLES C. PARLIN, 
Co-Chairmen. 


Not Communion Hymn 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

May I take issue with your music 
editor, James R. Sydnor, in his statement 
on page 12 of your Jan. 21 issue where 
he says, “Break Thou the Bread of Life” 
is not a communion hymn. 

The words of the first stanza say: 

Break thou the bread of life, 
Dear Lord, to me, 

As thou didst break the loaves 
Beside the sea. 

I think our Master broke bread with 
his disciples very often and in various 
places. ... 
Westfield, N. J. 

NOTE—Objections to such a use of this 
hymn make the legitimate point that its 


theme is not a dramatization or to be 
used as a dramatization of the serving of 


GEORGE WM. VOLKEL., 


communion. Hymnbooks properly place 
it in the section entitled “The Holy 
Scriptures.” Otherwise, casual worship- 


pers may easily miss its message if they 
think it has to do with a communion serv- 
ice. They may feel that it is an “action 
song” like “Here we go ’round the mul- 
berry bush’’ which they sang as children. 
-—-Eds. 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 








NOTI—U:.S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA, to the 
Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC to the 
National Council of Churches: WCC to 
the World Council of Churches. 


APRIL, 1958 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), Job. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), Jesus Christ 
is risen today, Hymnbook 204. 

Apr. 1-30, Christian Higher Education Sea- 
son (U.S8.). 

Apr. 6-May 25, Easter to Pentecost. 

Apr. 8, General Commission on Chaplains 
and Armed Forces Personnel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Apr. 9-11, Associated Church Press, Chi- 
cago. 

Apr. 11-13, Yokefellow Conference, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Apr. 11-13, Executive Committee, United 
Church Men, NCC, Chicago. 

Apr. 16-18, U. S. Conference for the World 
Council of Churches, Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa. 

Apr. 20, Call to Prayer for the General As- 
sembly (U.S.). 

Apr. 20-27, Church Paper Week (U. S.). 

Apr. 20, National Christian College Day; 
Day of Prayer for Schools and Colleges. 

Apr. 23, N. Amer. Committee, World Coun- 
cil of Christian Eduction, New York. 

Apr. 23, Pre-Assembly, Conference on 

“vangelism, Charlotte, N. C. 

Apr. 24-29, General Assembly, First church, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Apr. 27, Seminary-Assembly’s Training 
School Day (U.S.). 


MAY, 1958 
Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), John. 
Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), O happy home, 
Hymnbook 455. 
May 2, May Fellowship Day, 
Church Women (NCC). 


United 


May 4-11, Christian Family Week (NCC), 

May 8, American Bible Society, N. Y. 

May 11, Festival of the Christian Home 
(Mothers’ Day); Pensions Sunday 
(USA); Rural Life Sunday (NCC). 

May 18, Rural Life Sunday (U.S.) 

May 25, Pentecost. 

May 26, Pre-Assembly Conference on Evan- 
gelism and Presbyterian Program, Pitts. 
burgh. 

May 27, USA-U.P. General Assemblies. 

May 28, First General Assembly of the 
merged U.P.-USA Churches, Pittsburgh. 


General Assembly 
Commissioners (U. S.) 


SYNOD OF GEORGIA 
Athens—(M)* A. Hoyt Miller, Decatur; 
(E)* R. H. Whiteside, Elberton. 
Atlanta—(M) Wallace M. Alston, W. 
James Hazelwood, J. Davison Philips, Paul 
L. Garber, Decatur; James McNair, Law- 
renceville; William Crowe, Jr., Roswell; 
Allison Williams, George Hayward, Kirk 
Nesbit, (E) W. E. MeNair, Bryan Bell, 
Calvin Hayes, William L. Pressly, John §, 
Marks, Atlanta; E. A. King, Covington; J. 
A. Aycock, Carrollton, L. S. Terrell, College 
Park; James A. Stewart, Decatur. 
Augusta-Macon—(M) Donald B. Patter- 
son, Perry; Chap. Franklin Taylor, West- 
over A.F.B., Mass.; (E) Fred Price, Warner 
Robins; S. C. Cox, Waynesboro. 
Cherokee—(M) H. K. Holland, Marietta; 
L. S. Magbee, (E) J. A. Bush, Rome; J. L. 
Fesperman, Dalton. 
Georgia-Carolina—(M) H. L. Gladney, 
Thomasville; (E) George C. Hall, Darien. 
Savannah—(M) Richard W. Schmoyer, 
Savannah; Miles C. Wood, Statesboro; (E) 
Joseph B. Fraser, Hinesville; Gerald H. 
Achenbach, Vidalia. 
Southwest Georgia—(M) M. G. Bradwell, 
Albany; L. W. Warren, (E) W. H. Sherrod, 
Columbus; W. B. Withers, Moultrie. 


SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 
Louisiana—(M) J. Melton, Baton 
Rouge; G. Aiken Taylor, Alexandria; Roger 
Greenslade, (E) Waddell Williams, De- 
Ridder; J. Harold Elder, Crowley; B. E. M. 
Skerrett, 3d, Lafayette. 

Louisiana-Mississippi—(M) G. S. Lee, 
Shreveport; (E) A. W. Thompson, Baton 
Rouge. 

New Orleans—(M) Albert B. Link, Max 
Ecke, Jr., William A. Crosland, (E) J. C. 
Williams, New Orleans; R. S. McKinney, 
Bogalousa; George D. Earnest, Jr., New 
Iberia. 

Red River—(™M) W. D. Morriss, Winns- 
boro; Wayne W. Gray, Monroe; C. Elmer 
Pickens, Ferriday; (E) Leonard Jenkins, 
Bastrop; Robert M. Lytton, Reese W. 
Baker, Shreveport. 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 

Central Mississippi—(M) W. A. Gamble, 
Hollandale; E. L. Jackson, Kosciusko; B. 
I. Anderson, J. Reed Miller, (E) Judge 
Leon F. Hendrick, Jackson; A. A. Spencer, 
Yazoo City: Homer Turner, Philadelphia; 
Cleveland Davis, Itta Bena. 

East Mississippi—(M) B. H. Wiggins, 
Booneville; R. F. Clayman, Houston; (E) 
Tom Jones, Starkville; H. P. Daggett, West 
Point. 

Meridian—(M) E. A. Jussely, Waynes- 
boro; Morton Smith, Jackson; R. D. Little- 
ton, (E) James Finch, Hattiesburg; Stennis 
Little, J. W. McCorkle, Meridian. 

Mississippi—(M) W. H. McAtee, Brook- 
haven; (E) George A. Mullendore, Mag- 
nolia. 

North Mississippi—(M) James A. Nisbet, 
Jackson; Ff . Henderson, Sumner; (E) 
Ben A. Bogy, Jr., Rosedale; Wm. F. Winter, 
Grenada. 

*(M)—Ministers; *(E)—Elders. Where 
no city follows a commissioner’s name, his 
home town is the next one listed. 


Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including U.S., USA, AR and 
United Presbyterians 








WISH TO SUPPLY 

In Nashville, Tenn., area, Aug. 17. 24. 
G. Wm. Ingram, Box 306, Northfork, W- 
Va. 

Middle West or Northern states; 2 or 3 
Aug. Sundays. Manse desired. S. G. Har- 
ness, 513 Hyde Pk. Ave., Durham, N. C. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. 
Telephone Milton 9-1371; night, ELgin 3-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 
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| NEWS ROUND-UP _ | 


RoMAN CaATHOLICcs in Maine have been 
forbidden by the Portland bishop to at- 
tend baccalaureate services whether they 
are held in churches, schools, or other 
meeting places. The “format” of these 
ceremonies ‘‘is always that of New Eng- 
land Congregationalism,” he said... . 
THREE MINNEAPOLIS high schools have 
substituted “dedication programs” for 
baccalaureate services to eliminate reli- 
gious characteristics, so that all gradu- 
ating students can participate... . THE 
New York State Court of Appeals has 
taken under advisement the question as 
to whether New York City violated the 
constitutional provision of church-state 
separation in condemning and reselling 
land in the Lincoln Square project to 
Fordham University at less than acqui- 
sition cost. Fordham was one of four 
sponsors to buy land at $7.00 a square 
foot which had been purchased at $16.00 
a square foot... . SIX OF THE Saturday 
night meetings during the Billy Graham 
Crusade in San Francisco are to be na- 
tionally televised... . A RoMAN CatTHo- 
LIC PRIEST, Chaplain (Rear-Adm.) 
George A. Rosso, has been named chief 
of Navy chaplains effective in June. ... 
REPRESENTATIVES of four merging Lu- 
theran bodies have provided that in the 
new church ministers shall refrain from 
membership in secret societies, or they 
shall be subject to discipline. . . . RE- 
STRICTION ON FREEDOM of Americans to 
travel abroad has been severely criticized 
by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee as an infringement of the funda- 
mental right of all citizens. . . . SAN 
FRANCISCO’s city attorney has ruled that 
flying the U. S. and California flags at 
half-staff over public buildings on Good 
Friday does not violate separation of 
church and state... . WITH MORE THAN 
100 welfare agencies engaged in helping 
the 300,000 refugees in Hong Kong from 
Communist China, R. Norris Wilson, 
executive director of Church World Serv- 
ice, has urged that they coordinate their 
efforts regardless of religious belief and 
aims. He said this following a tour of 
CWS centers in 22 countries. .. . / A CON- 
STITUTIONAL amendment to legalize bingo 
in Colorado has been advanced by a pe- 
tition bearing 50,000 names placing the 
issue on the November ballot. . . . An- 
other priest (in Roccastrada, Italy) is 
being sued by five couples for describing 
them as living in “public concubinage,” 
since they were not married in the church. 





U.S. G. A.—Charlotte 
Commissioners Are Told 
What Is “Most Important’ 


Prospective commissioners to the Char- 
lotte General Assembly have received an- 
other mailing from the so-called ‘‘Pres- 
byterian Laymen for Sound Doctrine and 
Responsible Leadership,” 80 Eastland 
Dr., Memphis, Tenn. (OuTLOoK, March 
17, 31). In this mailing commissioners 
are told that the two most important sub- 
jects to be faced by the Charlotte Assem- 
bly are: (1) Proposed changes in the 
Book of Church Order, and (2) the 
Council on Christian Relations. 

They are asked by these laymen to work 
to see that no action is taken on the pro- 
posed changes in the Book of Church 
Order and the only reason given for this 
request is that the other two sections of 
the book (the Rules of Discipline and 
the Directory for Worship) are not in- 
cluded. The committee working on the 
assignment proposes to submit one sec- 
tion of the book each year. This year: 
The Form of Government. 

Most of the Memphis letter deals with 
the Council on Christian Relations, call- 
ing for its abolition and describing it as 
‘one of the great disasters which has 
befallen our church.” 

The reasons advanced by the laymen 
for this step are given as follows: Rela- 
tionship to the National Council of 
Churches; the adverse effect the Council 
on Christian Relations has on the Board 
of Church Extension; the racial issue; 
acceptance of a $15,000 gift from the 
Fund for the Republic which, the laymen 
say, has contributed to other organiza- 
tions they do not like; and last year’s 
General Assembly report on “Freedom— 
the Christian Concept” which, they say, 
“was composed of reports from some of 
the most radical individuals and groups 
in America, which tend to destroy our 
present form of government, private en- 
terprise, and to bring about a Socialistic 
state.” What they mean by this reference 
is not specified and no objectionable 
sources are identified. 

Along with the letter to the commis- 
sioners were two reprints from the South- 
ern Presbyterian Journal. Both of these 
attacked the 1957 report on Christian 
Relations which the General Assembly 
adopted with only a few scattering votes 
against it. 

THE OUTLOOK... 
—-shows you how people and churches are 


doing it better. 
Church Paper Week, April 20-27. 








USA G. A.—Pittsburgh 


No Advance Nominations 


Nominations for Moderator of the 
General Assembly resulting from the 
merger of the United and USA Presby- 
terian churches are not being made by 
the presbyteries this year. 

A notice by the Stated Clerk of the 
USA Assembly, Eugene C. Blake, states 
that he wrote the USA presbyteries last 
summer suggesting that “in view of the 
fact that it is not customary in the United 
Presbyterian Church to nominate Mod- 
erators beforehand by presbyteries, it 
would be courteous of our presbyteries to 
refrain from doing so this year.” Pres- 
byteries seem to have complied with this 
suggestion. 


U.S. G. A.—Cnharlotte 


Millard Recommended 
As Next Stated Clerk 


James A. Millard, Jr., of the faculty 
of Austin (Texas) Theological Seminary 
will be recommended to the Charlotte 
General Assembly as the new Presby- 
terian, U. S., Stated Clerk. 

The Office of the General Assembly 
recommends that he succeed E. C. Scott, 
who will reach retirement age next year, 
on July 25, 1959. 

Now 46 years old, Dr. Millard has 
done extensive work in the field of the 
church’s law and history. He is the 
author of A Digest of the Acts and Pro- 
ceedings of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., 1861-1944. 
He is also a member of the present com- 
mittee revising the Book of Church Or- 
der. In making the nomination, the com- 
mittee says he is the “one person (who) 
stands out distinctly as being highly 
qualified” for this office. 


Atlanta in 1959 


In its report to the Assembly the com- 
mittee also designates the Druid Hills 
Church in Atlanta for the 1959 place 
of meeting for the General Assembly 
and the time as April 23. 

In other recommendations the commit- 
tee asks that its name be changed from 
the Permanent Committee on the Office 
of the General Assembly to “The Com- 
mittee on Assembly’s Office.” It also asks 
that the time of meeting of the General 
Assembly be designated as the fourth 
Thursday in April instead of the last 
Thursday. 

A proposed revision in representation 








to the General Assembly is offered so 
that the number of commissioners would 
be reduced from slightly more than 500 
to approximately 412 so as to keep the 
body small enough for deliberative pur- 
poses. 

Synods and presbyteries are urged to 
schedule their meetings following the an- 
nual General Assembly so as to give 
maximum time for the preparation of 
matters approved by the Assembly which 
must be considered by synods and pres- 
byteries. 


Headquarters Building 


Approval is asked for the formation 
of a non-profit corporation at the Pres- 
byterian Center, Atlanta, to erect the 
necessary buildings and manage the prop- 


U.S. G. A.—Charlotte 


erty for participating boards and agen- 
cies. The plan calls for one director 
to be appointed by each of seven par- 
ticipating agencies and these seven to 
name three additional directors. 

The report of the Stated Clerk for the 
year stresses the increased cost the As- 
sembly now faces since its annual meet- 
ings have gone on a completely self- 
sustaining basis. If the Assembly meets 
distant from its population center, travel 
expenses would wipe out the working bal- 
ance in one year. 

The Stated Clerk points to the un- 
necessary appointment of some ad interim 
committees as a place where expenses can 
be curtailed, since regularly established 
boards or agencies can do some of this 
work. 


WOMEN’S BOARD SEEKS LARGER 
PLACE IN MAKING POLICIES 


A larger place for and participation 
by women in the affairs of the church at 
the point of policy-making is urged in 
the report of the Board of Women’s Work 
to the Charlotte General Assembly. 

The Board presents a two-fold “‘press- 
ing need’: (1) That women shall dis- 
cover their place in the ministry of be 
lievers; and (2) that the church may dis- 
cover the potential of women and give 
them the freedom to participate in her 
counsel and direction. 

Specific recommendations include one¢ 
calling for congregational committees on 
budget and finance to include at least 
two women, in view of the fact that their 
organization makes its report to the 
church treasurer. 

Employing agencies from the congre- 
gation level to the Assembly are called 
upon to give earnest consideration to 
“placing the salaries of women employees 
on the same level as that of men, basing 
salary schedules on such considerations 
as skill, performance, responsibility car- 
ried, preparation and experience.” 


Practices Vary 

A survey of the activities of women in 
church affairs reveals that in some con- 
gregations women serve on practically all 
church committees, with more on the 
Christian Education committee than any 
other, some on building and pulpit com- 
mittees and a number on budget and fi- 
nance committees. In many churches no 
women serve on any committees. It is 
also reported that the percentage serving 
on presbytery committees is considerably 
lower than in congregations, and only a 
small number of women are on synod 
and General Assembly committees, boards 
and councils. 

The Board reports the results of the 
churchwide study of “Christian Citizen- 
ship” last year, noting that some groups 


4 


“failed to see the challenge altogether, 
choosing to use study material other than 
that provided by the Board of Women’s 
Work. However, the number who fol- 
lowed this course is surprisingly small, 
even in those areas where the most vocal 
objection has been heard.” 

In most situations the response is re- 
ported as positive and encouraging. Last 
year’s study revealed a conspicuous need 

to understand more clearly the nature 
and mission of the church, which is the 
1958 study. 

Efforts are being made to bring about 
greater interest and participation. This 
observation is reported: 

“Where there is reported no change of 
interest, it is often attributed to the fact 
that there has been no change of member- 
ship: same women, same program, same 
interest!” 

Increased interest was observed as 
coming from good program planning, 
more younger women taking part, change 
of meeting time, and women more ac- 
tively interested in the work of the 
church. An important factor in the pro- 
gram is noted in the interest or lack of 
interest on the part of the pastor. 


Experiments Conducted 

Experiments are being conducted in 
selected churches in following different 
time schedules and the adaptation of ma- 
terials for general meetings. Different 
approaches and experiments are also be- 
ing used in testing procedure in circle 
meetings and Bible studies. 

It appears that there are 315 churches 
out of the Assembly’s 3,875 where there 
is no organized women’s work where 
there are contact women who are encour- 
aged to bring the women of the church 
together for various activities. 

In looking toward the future the Board 
points to these urgent needs: (1) A field 


staff providing leaders who can visit the 
churches and work with women at the 
congregational level; (2) different kinds 
of materials that will be suitable for 
large or small groups, for beginning as 
well as experienced groups; (3) a more 
efficient place for the headquarters staff 
to work, with serious consideration being 
urged for a new building as a part of 
the Presbyterian Center in Atlanta. 


U.S. G. A.—Charlotte 


Montreat Study Asks 
For Additional Year 


An additional year in which to study 
the Montreat situation is being requested 
of the Charlotte General Assembly by an 
ad interim committee named last year. 

As presented by Massey M. Heltzel, 
chairman, the report says the complexity 
of the situation at Montreat “as it affects 
our boards and agencies and our denom- 
ination as a whole warrants further 
study.” 

It also points to recent changes in the 
charter and by-laws of the Association 
and Montreat College, and there has not 
been time to study these as instructed by 
the General Assembly. A report now, it 
is said, would be premature. 


Salaries Study, Too 

Another ad interim committee seeking 
an additional year for its studv is the one 
investigating salary scales of Assembly 
Boards and agencies. 


Disunity Called “Scandalous” 

CuicaGo (RNS)—Disunity of the 
Christian church is “equally scandalous” 
in both the eastern and western world, J. 
Russell Chandran, principal of the 
United Theological Ccllege, Bangalore, 
India. said here. 

Addressing 450 ministers and laymen 
attending a two-day stewardship meeting 
of the National Council of Presbyterian 
(USA) Men, he said “the tragedy of 
the situation is that the church appears 
to the world as a source of disunity rather 
than as a source of unity.” 

Dr. Chandran said that “in this situ- 
ation we cannot be indifferent to the need 
of manifesting the unity of the church 
in a visible form.” He said it was this 
concern that led to the formation of the 
United Church of South India. 

“Sometimes,” he added, ‘‘I come across 
the argument that such visible unions are 
more urgent in a predominantly non- 
Christian country and not so relevant 
in the West. I doubt whether such an 
argument is justified. Witnessing to the 
power of Christ to break down all walls 
of partition is as urgent in the East as 
in the West.” 

Dr. Chandran is in this country to do 
research at the University of Chicago. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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EASTER! But Who Wants to Live Forever? 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIEST 

whose parish is in a slum in Liver- 
pool, England, spent three days in a beau- 
tiful home with spacious grounds in Bev- 
erly Hills, California. As he took leave of 
his host he said, “It’s perfectly wonder- 
ful here. I don’t know how you are going 
to appreciate heaven!” 

Surely there is something in that for 
each of us! We settle down, become 
very comfortable, establish ourselves so 
securely, or as we think so securely, that 
the thought of heaven seldom visits our 
minds, and is not always welcome when 
it presents itself. F. W. H. Myers, who 
was deeply interested in psychic phe- 
nomena, talked with a friend about life 
after death. The friend tried to steer the 
conversation in another direction by say- 
ing, “Of course, if you press me, I believe 
that we shall all enter into eternal bliss, 
but I wish you would not talk about such 
disagreeable subjects.” 


Reaction to Literalism 


Why should talk about life after death 
be disagreeable? It is usually due to mis- 
conceptions. A man assured me once 
that he had no wish to spend eternity in 
a white robe, wearing a crown, strum- 
ming a harp, and singing hymns inter- 
minably, even if the streets were made of 
gold and the gates of pearl. 

It is incredible that some people should 
treat so literally the glorious imagery of 
the Bible. It is all a picture; it is an 
attempt to express the inexpressible. 
White robes are symbols of stainless 
purity, crowns of moral victory, harps 
of abounding happiness, gold of timeless- 
ness of heaven—gold does not rust—and 
of the preciousness of it. Stainless purity, 
moral victory, abounding happiness, in- 
finity—the Easter faith is the promise 
of something we all want, and never cease 
to want, something for which our hearts 
crave, something not to be had in this 
world, but to be found in heaven. 

And what makes all this urgent and 
imperative for us, no longer a matter of 
indifference and unconcern, is when be- 
reavement invades the home or the imme- 
diate circle of our friends. We want to 
be assured then that it is not “goodbye 
forever.” The most convinced agnostic, 
when he stands by the grave of a well- 
loved person, has a moment when he can- 
not believe that the dear companionship, 
which meant so much, is finished forever. 
It is when love takes full possession of 
our hearts that the desire for immortality 
is strongest. Love cannot brook final 
separation or endure the thought of ex- 
tinction. Eighteen years after his wife’s 
death David Cairns dedicated to her his 
greatest book. It was characteristic of 
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By ROBERT J. McCRACKEN 


the man that the book was dedicated not 
to her memory but quite simply “To 
H. W. C., as if she were still beside him. 
Right up to his last days he used to say 
that all through the years (and he lived 
for 36 years after her death) he had 
never lost the vivid sense that she was 
alive, more alive than ever, and not far 
away; and he never ceased to cherish the 
active expectation of a rich and happy 
reunion with her in the life beyond. 

Does anybody maintain that he is not 
interested in immortality and has no wish 
to live forever? Are you not thinking 
too much about yourself? Think of oth- 
ers, an honored leader, a revered teacher, 
those most precious to you. Can you 
tolerate the thought of anyone precious 
to you being blotted out? Remember, too, 
that there are those to whom you are 
precious. Even if you can contemplate 
your own death and say, “I do not care 
whether that is the end of me or not,” 
there are those who would care and do 
care deeply. There is so much in you that 
goes beyond yourself, so much that in- 
volves others, others whom you love and 
who love you. 


Not Mere Existence 


Moreover, when anyone says that he 
has no wish to live forever he has failed 
to grasp what the Christian hope of im- 
mortality is. It is not just a promise of 
never-ending existence, without heights 
or depths, without challenge or achieve- 
ment. That would be a life of infinite 
boredom and monotony. 

In the case of the Christian hope of 
immortality it is not just an endless pro- 
longation of the life we know here on 
earth but a life that has quality as well 
as continuity. It is not just more of the 
same but something finer and _ better. 
Never think of immortality in terms of 
duration only. 

Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 

Creeps on this petty pace from day to 

day— 

In those words of Shakespeare he has 
expressed the intolerable tedium of a 
mere succession of days. What the Chris- 
tian faith means by eternal life is not 
never-ending existence, but a life no 
longer subject to temporal conditions at 
all, without limitations, with many man- 
sions, infinite realms where there are new 
truths to find, new beauties to enjoy, new 
personalities to know. “To die,” said 
James Barrie, “will be an awfully big 
adventure.” 

On the tombstone of the historian John 
Richard Green were inscribed the words, 
“He died learning.” Late in life William 
James was asked why he felt the prac- 


tical need of immortality. He answered, 
“Because I am just getting fit to live.” 
This life is too short for the fulfillment 
of our purposes and ideals. It is given 
for wisdom, and yet the oldest and wisest 
have so much to learn; for growth in 
goodness and yet so much evil remains; 
for patience and sympathy and self-con- 
trol and love, and yet we are fretful and 
hard and weak and selfish. But the liv- 
ing hope which the resurrection of Christ 
begets in us is that in the life to come 
the limitations which hamper our growth 
here will be removed. We shall find our- 
selves in a new environment in which our 
better nature will have its full develop- 
ment—strength of heart for higher serv- 
ice, vigor of mind for more truth, purity 
of soul for the vision of God. 


On earth the broken arc, 
In heaven the perfect round. 


Not Idleness 


When the Bible speaks of the rest that 
is the reward of those who enter heaven, 
it does not mean idleness, endless relaxa- 
tion, a kind of perpetual holiday. Paro- 
dying such a conception somebody de- 
scribed a maid-of-all-work as saying in 
her weariness: 

I'll be where loud anthems is always 

a-ringing, 

But as I’ve no voice, I’m clear of the 

singing, 


Don’t mourn for me now. Don’t mourn 
for me never, 


I’m going to do nothing forever and 

ever. 

Who would want to do nothing forever 
and ever? The rest the Bible speaks of 
is the absence of weariness and strain 
that comes within fruition and fulfill- 
ment, that comes from a mind at leisure 
with itself, that comes from perfect cor- 
respondence with a perfect environment. 
It means that faculties worthily employed 
here will be given fuller scope hereafter. 
Said Tennyson of the Duke of Welling- 


ton: 


We doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other, nobler work to do. 


“His servants shall serve him.” God 
will not take the tools from our hands 
just when we have learned how to handle 
them. We shall carry with us into the 
future life not our character only, but the 
powers and capacities we have acquired 
through honest effort and service here. 


It Begins Now 


Such a prospect may have no attrac- 
tion for the person who has not at least 
begun to love duty and beauty, truth and 
God. In heaven such a person would be 
like a man with no ear for music at a 
Beethoven concert. We ought to keep 
alive in ourselves and to cultivate the 
desire for our true country. The New 
Testament does not teach that eternal 
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life can be enjoyed only in the world to 
come or that we have to wait for death 
to know it. It tells us that we may enter 
into that life here and now and, though 
we may rightly think of death as the 
gateway to a fuller life, we ought not to 
think of it as the beginning of the life 
everlasting. The life everlasting begins not 
at the moment of physical death but at 
the moment of spiritual rebirth, the mo- 
ment of conversion. Nothing could be 
more emphatic than the saying of Jesus: 
“He who hears my word and puts his 
faith in him who sent me, has eternal 
life; no judgment will be passed on him; 
he has already crossed over from death 
to life.” And again: “This is life eter- 
nal—to know thee the only true God, and 


Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” So 
far from turning attention away from 
this present life, the Easter gospel sets 
it in true perspective, gives it meaning, 
direction, glory. In a sense you have to 
be otherworldly before you can properly 
appreciate the world and fulfil your true 
function in it. It is when you begin here 
to experience the life eternal that you 
try to make life here for others a fore- 
taste of the life to come. 

All of which brings me back to the 
conviction at the heart of the Easter 
message: ‘‘Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ! By his great 
mercy we have been born anew to a living 
hope through the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead.” 


THE MODERATORS REMEMBER 


From a 1946 Diary 


By WILLIAM B. LAMPE 


In reading over the names of the Com- 
missioners to the General Assembly 
which elected me Moderator, I discovered 
that the Rev. Homer Red Lightning was 
the Commissioner from Dakota Indian 
Presbytery. The name was a familiar one 
in our family. Year by year we had read 
it in the Year Book of Prayer for Mis- 
sions at our “Family Altar.” The chil- 
dren would comment—“I wonder if he 
preaches like lightning’—or something 
to that effect. So I sought him out, and 
found him to be a solidly-built man, with 
weather-beaten, bronzed, deeply-lined 
face— a true type of American Indian. 

Saturday morning had been set aside 
for the report of the War Time Service 
Commission, and several committees 
dealing with the war service of the 
church. I asked Homer Red Lightning 
to lead in the opening of that session of 
the Assembly. He hesitated, claiming 
that his speech in English was too halt- 
ing. I said, “Pray in your native 
tongue.” So he led the Assembly in 
prayer—a representative of the Indian 
who has suffered so much from the greed 
of the White Man, praying in an Indian 
tongue that God would lead His people 
in the paths of peace. It was a moving 
experience. 

On March 5, 1946 I was in Fulton, 
Mo., when the Hon. Winston Churchill, 
accompanied by President Truman, made 
his famous “Iron Curtain” address. At 
the lunch hour I was privileged to talk 
with both Mr. Churchill and Mr. Tru- 
man in the home of President Franc Mc- 
Cluer. It was a never-to-be-forgotten 
experience. But, for me, the climax came 
the following day at the meeting of the 
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Federal Council of Churches in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. In one of the roughest air 
rides I ever had I flew to Columbus. 
President Truman travelled on his spe- 
cial train to address the Council. In the 
middle of his address, evidently with 
Mr. Churchill’s speech in mind, Mr. Tru- 
man exclaimed, “O for an Isaiah or a 
Jeremiah to speak to us today!” 

At the conclusion of his address Mr. 
Truman left immediately for his air- 
plane. President Benjamin Mays, vice- 
moderator of the Federal Council was 
presiding. He stood quietly for a mo- 
ment, and then made this response. “I 
confess that I am not an Isaiah or a 
Jeremiah. I fall far short of that. But 
I wonder if an Isaiah or a Jeremiah did 
come and speak to our day, would Gov- 
ernment give any more heed than did the 
governments of their day!’’ There was a 
solemn silence, finally broken by the roar 
of the motorcade escorting the President 
to the airport. 

The simple moving prayer of Homer 
Red Lightning, and the soul-searching 
query of Benjamin Mays will never be 
forgotten. 





Keeping up with the 
CHARLOTTE ASSEMBLY— 


These Outlook reports: 


Feb. 24, Divorce and Remarriage 

Mar. 10, Christianity and Health 

Mar. 17, Christian Relations (1); 
1961 Centennial; Minister and 
His Work; Editorial: Propaganda 
Effort; Commissioners: Ala., N.C. 

Mar. 24, Christian Relations (2); 
Overtures; General Council; Edi- 
torial: Overtures; Commission- 
ers: Ky., Tex. 

Mar. 31, United Churches, Propa- 
ganda Effort; Commissioners: 
Appl., Ark., Fla., W. Va. 

And—throughout this issue. 











CAMPUS NEWS 


Yale Professor Named 
President of Stephens 

Seymour A. Smith, associate professor 
of Religion in Higher Education at the 
Yale Divinity School, will become presi- 
dent of Stephens College, Columbia, Mo, 
He succeeds Thomas A. Spragins, now 
president of Centre College. 





Faculty Fellowship Projects 
Show Lines of Interest 

In an effort to encourage further schol- 
arly studies, the Commission on Faculty 
Fellowships of the American Association 
of Theological Schools awards funds 
provided by the Sealantic Fund of the 
Rockefeller Brothers Foundation, which 
will provide $500,000 for a five-year 
period (see also page 16). Among the 
pursuits which will engage the energies 
of theological professors will be such 
projects as the following to study: 

—Educational and retreat movements 
for laymen in Great Britain and on the 
continent; 

—The motives of Christianity in Eng- 
land from about 1740 to 1840 at Cam- 
bridge, England. 

—Christology at the theological schools 
of Yale University and Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

—Puritanism in Old and New Eng- 
land at the Huntington Library, San 
Marino, Calif. 

The doctrines and practices of 
Theravadin, Buddhism in Burma, Cey- 
lon, and Thailand. 

—Christian Ethics at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

—At the Jerusalem School of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research. 

—In the Boston area while working 
on a basic textbook on the philosophy of 
religion. 

—Friedrich Schleiermacher in Ger- 
many. 

—Professor Rudolf Bultmann’s theo- 
logical method at the University of Hei- 
delberg. 

—Linguistics at the University of 
Geneva and the Ecumenical Institute. 

—At the headquarters of the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva, Inter- 
national Relations and Christian Ethics. 

—Psychology and Religion at the C. 
G. Jung Institute in Zurich, Switzerland. 





Authorization Given For 
PC Salary Raises 

Trustees of Presbyterian College (S. 
C.) have authorized a 20% pay increase 
for faculty members. This will become 
effective for those with two years of serv- 
ice or more next September. At the same 
time clerical workers with the same 
tenure will receive a 10% raise. . . . The 
new $250,000 student center on the PC 
campus will be named Douglas House 
in memory of the institution’s 1911-26 
president, Davison McDowell Douglas. 
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UTLOOK 


Teaching on Nature of the 
Lord's Day is Recommended 


Seven positive ways in which the 
Lord’s Day should be used will be pro- 
posed to the Presbyterian, U. S., General 
Assembly when it meets April 24 in 
Charlotte. 


The ad interim committee appointed 
last year to make a study of the question 
removes the issues from the area of legal- 
ism and points to the danger of Phari- 
saism, as it stresses these positive pur- 
poses : 

(1) The worship of God; 

(2) A day of instruction; 

(3) A day of rededication; 

(4) A family day; 

(5) A day of rest; 

(6) A day of Christian service; 

(7) A day of rejoicing. 

The committee says there is “a terrific 
divergence between the Biblical teaching 
in regard to the day set apart by God 
and the attitude of tke church” with ob- 
vious reference to the activities of mem- 
bers of the church. 


In its review of the basis for the Sab- 
bath, the study refers to ‘‘a humanitarian 
motive for the Sabbath rest’’ but, it says, 
it was more important that “the whole 
community was to rest from work that 
it might join in the recollection and reci- 
tation of God’s redemptive acts.” 


Covenant Relation 


As Israel kept the Sabbath, the com- 
mittee says, she witnessed to the God 
who was both Creator and Redeemer, 


and also gave evidence of her loyalty to 
his covenant. 


Surveying the New Testament, the 
committee says: 


It is clear that while Christ rejected 
any legalistic attempt to regulate the Sab- 
bath by a set of rules, he urged its ob- 
servance in spirit and in truth. He did 
not see it as a day of dreary inactivity, 
but as one for the doing of good works, 
for teaching and preaching the gospel, as 
well as a day for man’s physical and 
spiritual restoration.” 





Called by a General Assembly* 


““A wise approach to this subject.’’ 


WHAT CAN A CHRISTIAN 
DO WITH SUNDAY? 


Three Questions for Monday Morning 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
—This small, 4-page pamphlet has 
been widely helpful. 


12 for 25¢ (minimum), 50 or more, 
1¢ each: $1 per 100. 


*U.S. Assembly of 1946. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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According to the New Testament teach- 
ing: 

“It was a day for the people of the new 
covenant to assemble themselves in a com- 
munity and, recounting the gracious acts 
of God, thereby to give witness to the fact 


that they were the people of God’s calling 
and kingdom.” 

“Here is ‘freedom’—not to do as we 
please, nor is it a ‘freedom’ based upon 
‘thou shalt nots’ but a ‘freedom’ founded 
on the acknowledgment of the sovereignty 
of God.” 


Today, the committee points out, there 
is a complex technological society, there 
is the pressure of business competition, 
there is an increased amount of leisure 
time with commercial groups bidding for 
that time. 

“One must have high Christian resolve 
if one is to keep the Lord’s Day effectively 
in the midst of a tooregimented and 
depersonalized mode of life... . We must 
have the courage often to go against the 
stream if we are to remain loyal.” 


The committee also sees a “wide- 
spread indifference and ignorance on the 
part of church members in regard to the 
importance of the sacredness of the Lord’s 
Day.” 

The church is called upon to confront 
her members with the “thus saith the 
Lord” in regard to this need. In view 


of this the seven positive steps are pro- 
posed for the guidance of church people. 


Recommendations 

As a result of the study, the commit- 
tee urges that the Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation provide additional educational 
material on this topic. 

In another recommendation the Gen- 
eral Assembly is asked to restore to the 
church calendar an annual Sunday to 
emphasize the true meaning of the Lord’s 
Day. 

This year’s report, it is recommended, 
should be printed “in attractive book- 
style format, in a heavy paper-back 
booklet, and mailed to each pastor with 
an explanatory letter.” The Board of 
Christian Education would be requested 
to help work this out with the Office of 
the General Assembly. 

In some denominations in recent years 
there has been a reluctance to continue 
support of the  inter-denominational 
Lord’s Day Alliance, but the recommen- 
dation of the ad interim committee is: 

“That in view of the recent improve- 
ments in the publications and work of the 
Lord’s Day Alliance, your committee rec- 
ommends that the General Assembly con- 
tinue its cooperation and support of this 
organization.” 

Members of the committee making the 
report included: John Bright, Graham 
M. Connell, John Deifell, Dr. James 
E. Hayes, A. H. Hollingsworth, Jr., 
James A. Overholser, J. Sherrard Rice, 
Andrew R. Bird, Jr., chairman. 





3400 Brook Road 


Because of your support... 


A.T.S. Alumni are at work in services such as: Music in Japan 


. . . Journalism in Georgia . . . Nursing in Taiwan . . . Christian 
Education in Africa . . . Serving as D.C.E. in Florida . . . Secretarial 
Work in Korea . . . Teaching in Arkansas . . . Administrative Work 


in Virginia . . . Evangelism in Mexico. 


The General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Workers 
A General Fund Agency 


Richmond, Virginia 
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PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


A Division of the Consolidated Presby- 
terian College of the Synod of 
North Carolina 
Educational excellence. Moderate charges. 
Endowed. Christian emphasis. A. A. and 
A. S. degrees. Graduates transfer to best 
colleges as juniors. Professor each twelve 
students. Personal attention. Scientific tests 
and guidance. Liberal arts. Business. Pre- 
professional. Preparatory Department 
grades 11 and 12. Highest accreditation 
by Regional Association. Athletics. Sum- 
mer School. Middle-East (Holy Land) 

College Credit Tour, July 4, 1958. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 
Maxton, North Carolina 
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EDITORIAL 


Reconsidered Action 

A too-cautious home missions board 
secretary has been stimulated to reverse 
himself by a Baptist weekly published in 
Thomasville, N. C. 

The study book for Southern Baptist 
women this year is The Long Bridge, 
tracing the denomination’s work among 
Negroes. When some protests were heard 
late in 1957, and it was feared that the 
“race issue” would cause trouble where 
the book was read, the home missions 
executive had the book called in from all 
Baptist stores. 

Then it was that Marse Grant, editor 
of Charity and Children, told what had 
happened and alerted the church to what 
was felt to be a transgression of the Bap- 
tist concept of local church autonomy— 
they have the right to decide about their 
own reading matter. 

Then the word began to get around and 
a counter-effort developed so that two 
and a half months after the books were 
recalled, they were shipped back to the 
stores in 25 states. 

We get some satisfaction out of such 
an occurrence, particularly since it was 
an independent paper in the church’s 
service that helped the official agency 
come to see what was in its own best 
interest and most in line with its church’s 
cherished principles. 














Friends of Stillman 


Let us commend to your financial sup- 
port and encouragement a worthy pro- 
gram that is developing to provide for 
specific needs at Stillman College for 
Negro students at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
(Drawer 483). By the contribution of 
$1.00 or more a year—and it might well 
be much more—you may become a mem- 
ber of a group called Stillman Supporters. 
A present project, desperately needed, is 
the renovation of the dormitory for fresh- 
men women. Built more than 30 years 
ago, it is badly in need of attention. 
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We guarantee that you will get a real 
satisfaction from this. 


No Tampering 


Leaders of the Dutch Reformed Church 
in South Africa have denied as “mali- 
cious nonsense” reports that in a new 
Afrikaans translation of the Bible, parts 
of the Song of Solomon have been writ- 
ten to comply with South Africa’s seg- 
regation laws. The passage in question 
reads in many versions, “I am black but 
comely.” In the new Afrikaans transla- 
tion it reads, “I am burnt brown.” But, 
comments one of the translators, Profes- 
sor B. B. Keet, the same words were used 
in a 1933 translation and similar trans- 
lations can be found in the new Ameri- 
can Revised Standard Version, the 1956 
Douay version and the 1949 Knox trans- 
lation. (EPS) 


GUEST EDITORS 


Inner City Challenge 


We are of the city. Whether we dwell 
in an old established suburb, in a new 
housing development or in the heart of 
the inner city, we belong. We metropoli- 
tan dwellers derive our living from the 
city. Even the shopkeeper in a suburban 
village depends for his livelihood upon 
customers whose resources derive directly 
from the labor or commerce of the city. 

Nearly half the churches of this pres- 
bytery lie within the limits of Chicago. 
Most of these churches, and some in 
suburbs as well, bear some of the charac- 
teristics of the “inner city” church. These 
include mobility of families into and out 
of the parish, members living at a dis- 
tance from the church, neighborhood de- 
terioration perhaps offset by some re- 
habilitation. There may be a change in 
the cultural or racial character of the 
community, sometimes overcrowding of 
apartment buildings or older residences. 
Church buildings may be old and costly 
to maintain. 

Within the city stand some of our 
strongest and some of our weakest 
churches. Some congregations are able 
to foresee great changes which may be 
expected within ten or twenty years. Some 
anticipate substantial growth; others will 
decline. In the inner city, our Christian 
social service institutions stand against 
delinquency and blight. 

Many of these problems are not new 
but they are becoming more acute and 
greater in extent. No congregation can 
escape them for long, and every church 
will be stronger for recognizing the soli- 
darity of the Christian movement and 
taking its place on the firing line with 
others already in the battle. 

The struggle for the life of the city 
church is not a losing fight. The stakes 
are high and the challenge is great. If 
we marshal our resources of manpower 





and if we stand together, we can win 
the city for Christ and the Kingdom. The 
call is for a better strategy, a higher 
wisdom and a deeper consecration. It 
can be a thrilling crusade. And it is 
worth the cost. This is the next great 
challenge to Chicago churchmen.—From 
the Chicago Presbyterian. 


Laboring People: Church 


QuESTION: How can we reach the 
laboring group in the community? We 
have very few of them in our church.” 

Rep_y: Many congregations would 
like to have a foolproof answer to this 
question, and it is a very proper ques- 
tion to ask. Also, the question implies 
a recognition of failure and a sense of 
guilt. In the first place let us not seek 
the fault in the industrial worker but 
rather within the congregation itself. 

Your question indicates that there are 
members in your church whom you clas- 
sify as “laboring group.”” Why not ask 
them your question? And ask them to 
be utterly frank in their answers. 

It is probable tlat they will tell you 
that the sermons seem to be over their 
heads, to be directed to a particular social 
grouping: that they are not human 
enough, dealing with the daily cares and 
anxieties and insecurities of the labor- 
ing man. 

It is probable that the laboring men 
and their wives will tell you that First 
Church pastors and members have not 
called in their homes or made them feel 
truly wanted in the groups and fellow- 
ships of the church. They probably will 
say that among clergy and church people 
there is not enough of the “I sat where 
they sat” practice and experience. 

It is probable that there is not any one 
from the “laboring group” on any of your 
official boards. Does your church really 
want to reach them? Here is one place 
to demonstrate that you do. However, it 
should be clearly understood that the in- 
dustrial workers today resent being set 
up as a special group for evangelism any 
more than your bankers, or merchants, 
or educators. He and his family want 
to be treated as persons to be included 
in the fellowship of the church as indi- 
viduals and not as a class in society. 

I have not tried to dodge your question 
but too often we of the church imagine 
what ought to be good for the working 
man, and when he does not respond we 
call him hard to reach. Maybe we are 
the hard-to-reach group. 

Bring together in a small group in an 
informal setting, some of your members 
who are in the “laboring group,” and ask 
them your question. They have the an- 
swers—HAroLpD H. BALDWIN in The City 
Church. 
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RESURRECTION REMEMBERED 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“He was buried ... he was raised... 
he appeared.” —1 Corinthians 15:4,5. 


OR WEEKS before Easter there has 

been, in many churches, vigorous 
evangelistic effort, and for the results of 
this the whole church is grateful. But 
over a large part of the church there is 
a post-Easter slump. The writer has 
been told of a large congregation in an- 
other denomination, with 4,000 members, 
new ones added by the hundreds yearly; 
but on any Sunday morning there will be 
hardly more than 400 present at worship. 
Many ministers can tell stories of “‘mem- 
bers” who were duly accepted and then 
never heard from again. 

If the Man from Mars were looking 
us over, he might well suppose that 
Easter had some sinister influence on us 
as Christians. So much zeal beforehand, 
so little afterwards! What does Easter 
do to us? 

In the early church it was quite the 
other way around. There is no evidence, 
at first, of an annual observance of the 
Resurrection. The big day was not a 
date on the year-calendar. It was the day 
on which Christ was raised from the 
dead. All the early Christian preaching 
centered in the Resurrection. Not in this 
as apart from Bethlehem and Calvary, 
but first and foremost in this as in no 
other event. This was the event that gave 
meaning to both Calvary and Bethlehem, 
this the event that set Jesus’ words apart 
from all other words, his life from other 
lives. The Resurrection gave wings to 
the disciples’ words, hope to their hearts, 
conviction to their message. If our pres- 
ent Easters put a stop (for the time at 
least) to our evangelism, the first Easter 
set evangelism—the Good-News-telling 
—on its joyful way. 


HEY WERE very simple people, the 

first disciples and this was a good 
thing. If they had been as sophisticated 
as some learned scholars are nowadays, 
they would hardly have done what they 
did. Certainly they would not have said 
what they said. For it is the belief—or 
the disbelief—of some rather prominent 
scholars that the Resurrection never hap- 
pened. Read Rudolf Bultmann’s “The- 
ology of the New Testament” or his essays 
on “demythologizing” our preaching, for 
example, and see what he makes of the 
Resurrection. The Resurrection “cannot 
be a visible fact in the realm of human 
history.” If Paul tries to prove that it was, 
he is making a mistake. Christ’s death 
is not an incident “that took place once 
upon a time in the past.” Paul talks of 
the Resurrection, to be sure, Bultmann 
admits; but he does so (we are assured) 
“in the categories of the Gnostic myth.” 
There was no empty tomb; a real Resur- 
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rection would be “impossible,” ‘‘incon- 
ceivable.”? Now Professor Bultmann does 
not therefore low-rate the Resurrection. 
Indeed he claims for it a central place 
in Christianity. In this he reminds one 
of the epigram attributed to the philoso- 
pher Santayana: “There is no God; but 
the Virgin Mary is his Mother.” Bult- 
mann says in effect: “The Resurrection 
did not happen; but it is essential to be- 
lieve in it.” 

This would have astonished the early 
Christians. In fact, they probably would 
have laughed and laughed. Because, for 
them, as is written plainly all over the 
New Testament, the Resurrection was 
something they remembered. It was not 
a name for their interpretation of the 
Cross, it was not a “doctrine” in any 
sense of a theological hypothesis. The 
Resurrection was a fact, they believed it 
because they remembered it. Now of 
course there soon were hundreds and hun- 
dreds of believers who had never seen 
the risen Christ; but the early Christian 
church, as we find it in Acts or in the 
letters of St. Paul, was made up of people 
who had either witnessed the Resurrec- 
tion—more precisely, the risen Christ— 
or knew people who had done so. When 
you read the New Testament, you can- 
not miss this very clear point, that the 
Apostles in particular—but hundreds of 


others too—remembered the empty tomb 
and the risen Lord. 


HE ONLY WAY to eliminate this 

point is to do what extremely skep- 
tical critics do, re-write the New Testa- 
ment past recognition. 

This Prof. Bultmann has done. His 
Jesus is a shadowy creature indeed of 
whom we have little reliable information. 
His Christ was no pre-existent divine 
being; he did not “lay his glory by” be- 
cause he had no glory to give up; he was 
not born of a virgin, wrought no miracles, 
had no intention of making “himself an 
offering for sin.” Naturally this de- 
natured Christ did not rise from the 
dead; or if he had it would have made 
no difference to anyone. 

The picture in Acts 1 is totally differ- 
ent. The Apostles there are not theolo- 
gians, not form-critics nor philosophers. 
They are just witnesses. They are friends 
of Jesus who had been with him all the 
way from the baptism to the Ascension. 
They did not have anything to explain, 
they did not try hard to explain it. They 
had something to remember; Some One 
to remember. It was his story they told. 
It was his story, its climax the Resurrec- 
tion—that was the Good News. 

It is of no help for the sophisticated 
scholar to tell us that the Resurrection 
“re-occurs” in each Christian’s life. How 
can an event re-occur that never oc- 
curred? What hope can there be in a 
mythical ‘‘Resurrection” that no one ever 
remembered ? 
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SURVEY OF NEED FOR JAPANESE 
COLLEGE TO BE CONDUCTED 


A final decision about the possible 
development of Shikoku Christian Col- 
lege in Japan may not be made by the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Board of World Mis- 
sions for three to five years. 

At the Board’s recent meeting it ap- 
proved plans to seek accreditation of the 
college as a junior college and appro- 
priated $15,000 to meet expenses of new 
faculty salaries necessitated by the effort 
to obtain this accreditation. The college 
was founded about ten years ago by the 
Japan Mission. It has been operating as 
a four-year institution, but has not been 
able to obtain accreditation under Japan- 
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ese educational requirements. The Mis- 
sion recently recommended that efforts be 
made on the junior college level. 

The Board also agreed with the Mis- 
sion that continuing study should be 
made to determine whether the present 
location at Zentsuji is the best and 
whether a long-term need for the school 
actually exists. Provision was made to 
invite “‘a committee of the best Christian 
educational leadership to visit Japan at 
the earliest possible moment for the pur- 
pose of consulting with the Japan mis- 
sion to discern the wisest fashion of de- 
veloping Shikoku as a college, or other 
educational institution, and for the pur- 
pose of advising the Board on this mat- 
ter.” 

Some experiments may be conducted in 
search of the best uses of the school and 
from three to five years may be allowed 
for study and experimentation. 

A statement concerning the baptism of 
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missionary children on the field was is- 
sued by the Board when it urged “al] 
missions to advise their members that the 
sacrament of infant baptism should be 
administered, ordinarily, under the aus- 
pices and supervision of a particular 
church.” 


New Missionaries 

The appointment of 16 new mission- 
aries (see page 16) brought the total in 
active service to equal the all-time high 
of 517 reached in 1925. At the same time 
the resignation of Robert W. Cousar, Jr., 
of Brazil, was accepted. 

The Board learned that because of the 
recent burning of College Hall at Mon- 
treat, N. C., the number of persons who 
can be housed next summer during the 
World Missions Conference, youth sec- 
tion, will be reduced. No church will be 
allowed more than six young people and 
a top limit of 450 registrations has been 
set. These are to come from the 11th and 
higher grades only. Two will be accepted 
from any church on a first-come basis. 

Presbyterians, U. S., rank fifth among 
all denominations participating in the 
Overseas Relief program in the contribu- 
tion of clothing. The immediate objec- 
tive for 1958 is 10,000,000 pounds of 
clothing. 

A contribution of $50,000 was made to 
the Presbyterian Church of Brazil for a 
revolving building and loan fund, with 
contributions to be added by Presbyte- 
rians, USA, and the Brazilian church. 
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GOD PREPARES A LEADER 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for April 20, 1958 
Exodus 2-4; Printed Text 3:1-7, 10-15 


Many elements enter into the prepara- 
tion of a leader. Most important, per- 
haps, are the call and the response. In 
our present lesson we consider the call 
of one of the world’s greatest leaders of 
men. 


1. Moses’ Call 3:1-10 

Moses was born into an humble, but 
godly home. Through a strange turn of 
fortune he was adopted by an Egyptian 
princess, trained in the piety of his own 
people, but also as we would infer from 
the account in Genesis and as Stephen 
plainly tells us (Acts 7:22), in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. A promising 
career was opening up before him. Then, 
as so often is the case, there came the 
decisive choice. 

One day he went out to visit his 
brethren. As he stood silently by and 
observed their sufferings, the Egyptian 
overseer struck brutally one of his help- 
less gang. Moses could not restrain him- 
self. He looked this way and that, saw 
that he was unobserved, killed the Egyp- 
tian with a blow, and hid his body in 
the sand. The next day he went out 
again, but when he tried to interfere in 
a quarrel between two of the Hebrews 
the action of the previous day was thrown 
in his face, Naturally the news spread. 
It came at last to the ears of Pharaoh. 
Moses fled out of the land, glad to escape 
with his life. 

This incident marked a real crisis in 
the life of Moses. It meant that in spite 
of all the advantages that Egypt could 
offer him, he had definitely cast in his 
lot with his own people. As the writer 
to the Hebrews says: “By faith Moses 
when he was grown up, refused to be 
called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
choosing rather to share ill treatment 
with the people of God than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season” (11:24- 
25). The act itself, however, was hasty, 
impulsive and wrong. He was not justi- 
fied in slaying the Egyptian. Such an 
act of violence did not commend him to 
his brethren, and ultimately compelled 
him to flee out of the land, thus indef- 
initely postponing the service that because 
of his position he might be expected to 
render his people. 

On the other hand, we must not fail 
to note that the act, even though unjusti- 
fied, reveals Moses’ sympathy with the 
oppressed ; his indignation at wrong treat- 
ment; his readiness to imperil his per- 
sonal safety on behalf of others; his 
readiness to give up material advantage 
a the sake of his faith in the people of 

od 


Moses fled into the Arabian desert, 
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married the daughter of Reuel, the chief 
priest of the Midianites, and settled 
down to the humdrum business of earn- 
ing a living. But he could not forget his 
fellow-Israelites, reduced to forced labor 
and broken under the lash. Finally, news 
came that the old Pharaoh was dead and 
that a new ruler has ascended the throne. 
Moses realized that now if ever was the 
time for a bold leader to act, to revive 
the drooping spirits of his countrymen, 
and to deliver them from bondage. Per- 
haps he sighed that the vigor of his own 
youth had passed and that there were 
so many ties to bind him now to the 
Midianites. 

Then one day the unshakeable con- 
viction came that he was the man. As he 
followed the sheep into the wilderness he 
saw a flaming bush. And out of the bush 
came the voice of God, revealing himself 
to Moses as the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, announcing his decision to 
deliver Israel and calling Moses to un- 
dertake the task in God’s behalf. 

Says S. L. Brown (in Gore’s One-Vol- 
lume Commentary) : 

“Remembering the visions and voices 
vouchsafed to the saints and mystics, 
some will regard the dialogue between 
Jehovah and Moses as a record of an 
actual occurrence; others would say (with 
Driver) that it ‘must be pictured not as 
audible externally, but as giving expres- 
sion—in words which are naturally those 
of the narrators—to Moses’ mental com- 
munings with God, through which he was 
gradually taught that, in spite of the dif- 
ficulties which he saw before him, he was 
nevertheless to be his appointed agent 
for accomplishing Israel’s deliverance.’ 
But however the message came, the mis- 
sion was clear and unmistakable—the 
people were to be delivered, to be led out 
of Egypt into Palestine; Moses was to be 
their leader, and as a first step he was to 
go and plead their cause before Pharaoh.” 


Il. Moses’ First Difficulty 3:11-12 

But Moses was unwilling. He dis- 
trusted his fitness for the task. Unlike 
Isaiah, whose prompt response to God’s 
call was, “Here am I—send me’”’ (Isaiah 
6:8), but like Jeremiah, who when called 
to be a prophet exclaimed, ‘Ah, Lord 
God! behold I cannot speak, for I am 
a child” (Jeremiah 1:6), Moses was 
reluctant to undertake the task assigned 
him. “Who am I,” he said, “that I 
should go unto Pharaoh and that I 
should bring the sons of Israel out of 
Egypt?” (Exodus 3:11.) 

Probably he thought that his long so- 
journ in the wilderness, his shepherd’s 
life, his comparative rusticity, and his 
oblivion of the habits of the court, un- 
suited him for the part which he was 
now called upon to play, and made it 


almost certain that he would fail. He 
may also have regarded his age—he was 
not far short of eighty years old—as 
disqualifying him for the active duties, 
which under the circumstances would, it 
might have seemed, have to be discharged 
by a deliverer. But God over-ruled this 
objection by one all-sufficient promise: 
“T will be with you.” “The God who 
dwells in the flaming bush upon the 
mountainside is also the God of human 
life. He will be with the man he has 
chosen and he will dwell in the midst 
of the community of his people.” We 
might note that this was the same answer 
that God gave under similar circum- 
stances to Gideon (Judges 6:16) and to 
Jeremiah (1:8). It reminds us of Jesus’ 
words: “Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the earth” (Matt. 28:20). 

But the diffidence of Moses was deep- 
seated and invincible. In spite of the 
divine promise and assurance, objection 
after objection rose to his lips. As some- 
one has remarked: “Those who plead 
one excuse for avoiding a duty can 
usually find another when the first one 
is denied.” 


Ill. Moses’ Second Objection, 

3:13-15 

The first difficulty that presented itself 
to Moses’ mind was his fear that he was 
not the right person to undertake the 
task, that he did not have the ability to 
perform it. That fear was met by the 
assurance of God’s ever-present help. 
The second difficulty was his fear that 
the people would not recognize the God 
who had commissioned him. Those were 
days when many gods were worshipped. 
The Israelites were surrounded on every 
side by Egyptian temples and _ altars, 
whose gods seemed much more powerful 
than the God of their fathers, Most of the 
people joined in the worship of these 
heathen shrines. The God of their fathers 
appeared to have forgotten them. And it 
was very uncertain whether they would 
recognize God’s willingness and ability 
to help. Perhaps they would think it was 
one of the wilderness gods who had ap- 
peared unto him. 

And so Moses said unto God, “If I 
come to the people of Israel and say to 
them, the God of your fathers has sent 
me to you, and they ask me, ‘What is 
his name?’ what shall I say unto them?” 
Among the Hebrews names expressed 
character. Moses knew the people would 
ask him, Who is this God of our fathers ? 
What is he like? What can he do? What 
is his character? What is his name? 
And Moses felt that he would be unable 
to answer. He must have some fuller 
revelation of God, some name, that would 
convince them. 

As James Hastings said: 

“When God wants a man to do some 
good and useful work, he gives him a 
fresh thought about himself, his character 


and his purpose, a thought which tells 
him what he is, what he has done, what 
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he is now doing, and what he wills to be 
done; and by that thought he not only 
illumines his mind, but also feeds his 
faith, sustains his presence and fires his 
zeal.” 


So God said unto Moses, “I am who 
I am.” And he said, “Say this to the 
people of Israel, I AM has sent me unto 
you.” 

What is the meaning of this unusual 
name? It is important for us to con- 
sider this question, not only that we may 
understand our present lesson, but also 
because the favorite name of God in the 
Old Testament, “‘Jahwe” or “Jehovah,” 
translated “Lord” in the KJV and the 
RSV is derived from this expression. (“I 
AM” is in the first person; Jehovah in 
the Hebrew is the third person equiva- 
lent, “HE IS.” God calls himself, Ehyeh, 
i.e., 1 AM. When he is named by others, 
He be—is the third person equivalent, 
“Ee, 35.” 

The Hebrew words are translated in 
a number of different ways and scholars 
differ as to the best translation. The two 
preferred translations, however, are, “I 
am who I am,” and “I will be what I 
will be.’ If the first translation is cor- 
rect, then God describes himself as the 
one, eternal, personal, unchangeable God. 
Probably the leading idea is that of un- 
changeableness, both of character and 
conduct. God said to Moses: 


“What my people have found me to be 
in the past that they will find me in the 
future. I will be a God to them, even as 
I was to their fathers. I will always be 
the same Jehovah, ‘I am who I am,’ is my 
name.” In other words, the God who has 
made himself known to Moses “is not a 
new god, but the everlasting God, who 
desires to be known as today’s God.” 


As one commenter says: 


This name “sharply asserts the person- 
ality of God, as he speaks in the first per- 
son, it declares his eternal self-existence, 
as he exists in himself; and it affirms his 
abiding, unchangeable presence and pow- 
er, the same yesterday and today and for- 
ever. God is not one who was, but one 
who forever is. This was the special sig- 
nificance and comfort and inspiration of 
this name for the Jews. For many gener- 
ations no prophet had appeared and God 
was the God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, but he did not appear to be present 
with them as their God. They dated God 
in the past. They knew a God who was 
and they needed to be aroused and in- 
spired with a sense of God who is, Hence 
this new name was given that pressed 
this point sharply on their minds. We are 
exposed to the same danger. Religion is 
apt to become retrospective and reminis- 
cent. It looks back upon the golden age, 
when God was with his people, and loses 
a sense of the ever-present, living God. 
Some people seem to think that God has 
left the world, and that we must go back 
two or three thousands years to find him. 
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But I AM is ever with us, as our God, in 
whom we live and move and have our be- 
ing.” 

There are some Hebrew scholars, how- 
ever, who prefer the second translation. 
It seems to have the richest meaning in 
the present passage and the greatest sig- 
nificance for our own experience. Moses 
wants some name that will reveal the full 
character of God. The Lord replies: ‘‘I 
will be what I will be,” i.e., something 
which is undefined, which, indeed, is 
undefinable, but which as my full nature 
is more and more completely unfolded by 
the lessons of history and the teachings 
of the prophets will prove to be more 
than words can express. God said to 
Moses in effect, “You will have to take 
me on faith, as Abraham did. If you do 
this, the future will demonstrate that I 
am God, and you will find that I will be 
to you more than you are now prepared 
to understand.” 

This name may be taken as a key to 
the understanding of the Old Testament. 
There is much here that it is difficult for 
us to reconcile with the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. It helps us to remember that God 
did not promise to reveal himself all at 
once to his people, but rather to reveal 
himself to them in ever-increasing meas- 
ure as they were able to understand and 
appreciate that revelation. In the Bible, 
then, we have the history of an expanding 
revelation, a progressive revelation of 
God which culminates only in Jesus 
Christ. 

There is a sense in which the revela- 
tion of God in Jesus is final and com- 
plete. Certainly that revelation of God 
will never be surpassed. As the ages pass 
it gains in value and significance. Nev- 
ertheless, God did not shut himself up 
in heaven when the last of the apostles 
died. He has continued to reveal him- 
self in and through the church. Jesus 
himself said, “I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now, Howbeit when he, the Spirit of 
Truth, is come, he shall guide you into 
all the truth.” 

God still speaks to the hearts and 
minds of men. New, light is breaking 
from his Word today as it has broken 
in the past. God does not say to the 
men of the twentieth century: “I am 
what I am’”—merely, or ‘‘T will be what 
I have been”—only; he says to us what 
he said to Moses, “I will be what I will 
be,”’ something which is undefined, which 
is indeed undefinable, but which as my 
nature is unfolded more and more by the 
lessons of history, the researches of the 
scientists, the deeper comprehension of 
the scholars, and the experience of the 
saints will prove to be more than the 
imperfect formulas of your fathers can 
express. 

No one of us can ever know God in all 
of his fullness, but each of us may learn 
to know him in ever-increasing measure 
as we experience his grace from day to 


day. He is not a God whose nature can 
be described by any human language, or 
confined in any formula that our fathers 
may have devised, or contained in any 
previous human experience. He is a 
God who will be known in ever-increas- 
ing measure by all men and women who 
trust in him; a God who can never be 
fully apprehended and yet always more 
fully apprehended as we find our needs 
continually met in him through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

All this and more is suggested, it may 
be, by God’s words to Moses at the burn- 
ing bush, “I will be that I will be.” 


For Further Consideration 

1. God’s Call. Does God call men 
today? To what does he call them? 
Does he call men to the ministry? Does 
he call men to other professions or 
trades? Does he call men to undertake 
some particular work for the kingdom? 
Does he call them as he called Moses to 
deliver his people from suffering, from 
oppression, from degradation? 

How does God call men? 
miraculous sign? 


By some 
3y the presentation of 
a great need? By a voice speaking with- 
in our hearts? By the leadings of prov- 
idence or of circumstances partly be- 
yond our control? By the bestowal of the 
proper qualifications? By giving one the 
desire to do a certain work? By impress- 
ing one with a sense of obligation: How 
would you expect to be called to teaching, 
to nursing, to become a physician, to 
make a Christian home, to financial 
power, to Christian service, to politics, 
authorship or journalism, to an office in 
the church or auxiliary, to win a soul 
to Christ, to help a friend in need? Is 
it always clear just where our duty lies 
and what answer we must make or do 
we have to feel our way sometimes? How 
may one discover the will of God for his 
life? 

Why do men resist God’s call? Why 
are we so often reluctant to obey? What 
are the most common excuses that we 
give? Should we resist a call because 
like Moses we feel unqualified for the 
task, unable to perform the task? Sup- 
pose a man refuses to obey God’s call, 
what happens? Can we repeat old objec- 
tions in new forms? Do we ever make 
the same objections that Moses made? 
Give illustrations. 

2. God’s Character. Which phrase do 
you think best describes God’s character, 
“T am who I am,” or “I will be what 
I will be’? Why do you think so? Do 
you agree that the latter phrase has the 
implications suggested in the body of the 
lesson? What is your concept or idea 
of God? Does God mean more to you 
than he did ten years ago, than when 
you were a child? Ought he to mean 
more? If he does not mean more what 
is the explanation—and the cure? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Suggested Reading for the Family is 
supplied free of charge in limited quan- 
tities by Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 5th 
Ave. NYC 3. It features “Reading 
Aloud in the Family.” 

Some other helps: Growing Up With 
Books (10¢), Library Journal, 62 W. 
45th St.. NYC 36. 

Books to Build On 
Journal. 

Books for the Teen Age (25¢), and 
Basic Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades, American Library Assn., 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11. 

Bibliography of Books for Children 
($1.50), Bulletin 37, Assn. for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 15th St., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Junior Booklist (50¢), and 
Booklist (50¢), Secondary Education 
Board, Milton 86, Mass. 

Variety of lists from National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 S. 6th St., 
Champaign, Ill. Request description of 
reading lists and prices. 

Professors’ List of Books to Read Be- 
fore Entering College. Free, for self- 
addressed stamped envelope. Any quan- 
tity provided high school English classes 
and church groups in return for postage. 
Outlook Publishers, 1 N. 6th St., Rich- 
mond 19, Va. 





($2), Library 


Senior 
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Book Clubs. A correspondent writes: 
“You give the Book Club selections in 
your columns. Will you please give me 
the addresses of these clubs?” 

Religious Book Club, 79 9th Ave., 
Dae. ¥4. 

Pulpit Book Club and Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club, 159 Northern Blvd., 
Great Neck, N. Y. 

+ +s * 


THAT REVOLUTIONARY—CHRIST. By 
Allan Knight Chalmers. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 152 pp. $2.95. 

In this book Dr. Allan Knight Chal- 
mers—who succeeded Charles E. Jeffer- 
son as minister of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle Congregational Church in New 
York City, and is now professor of 
Preaching and Applied Christianity at 
the Boston University School of The- 
ology—argues from the viewpoint that 
Christianity is revolutionary, inasmuch 
as it condemns all injustices and abuses, 
and proposes to establish in the earth the 
reign of social righteousness. Pointing 
out that effective Christian action for the 
removal of social evils demands not only 
goodwill, but a thorough grasp of ade- 
quate strategy based upon knowledge and 
thought, he cites illustrations of how this 
has worked out in certain concrete in- 
stances—notably the Scottsboro case, in 
which nine Negro boys were sentenced to 
death for a rape which they did not com- 
mit, and were ultimately set free through 
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the efforts of interested and undiscour- 
ageable Christian friends. 

It may be that some of Dr. Chalmers’ 
readers will not agree with his endorse- 
ment of pacificism, or with his statement 
that ‘“‘War seems to me to be the church’s 
easiest problem” (p. 86). But all will 
be stimulated and challenged by what he 
has to say concerning the implementing 
of Christian principles and attitudes in 
the social life of the community. 

NorMan V. Hope. 
Princeton, N. J. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Our Family Worships at Home. Anna 
Laura & Edward W. Gebhard. Abingdon 
Press, Nashville. 2.50. 

Worship and the Modern Child. John 
G. Williams. Macmillan Co., N. Y. No price 
listed. 

The Spirit of Man. Edited by Whit 
Burnett. Hawthorn Books, Inc., N. Y. $5. 

Diary of A. J. Tomlinson. The Church of 
God World Headquarters, Queens Village, 
N. ¥ 

The Conscience of the Rich. C. P. Snow. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $3.95. 

Pious and Secular America. Reinhold 
Niebuhr. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
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Theological Essays. F. D. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $5. 

The Good Society. Hugh Evander Willis. 
Vantage Press, N. Y. $7.50. 

The Philosophy of All Possible Revela- 
tion. Robert Matheson. Greenwich Book 
Publishers, N. Y. $2.50. 

The Tender Grass and Other Devotionals. 
Veda Graves. Vantage Press, N. Y. $2.50. 

Church Growth and Group Conversion. 
Pickett, Warnshuis, Singh, McGavran. 
Christian Board of Publication, St. Louis. 
9 
How to Teach Luke. Joseph M. Gettys. 
John Knox Press, Richmond. $1. paper. 

The Personal Affairs Handbook. Jacob 
S. Spiro. Hawthorn Books, Inc., N. Y. $3.95. 


‘‘An important venture... of 
great historical importance.” 
Bishop Hanns Lilje. 


LUTHER'S 
WORKS 


VOLUME 1 

LECTURES ON GENESIS 
Chapters 1-5 

Edited by Jaroslav Pelikan 
Luther’s last work; our richest 
source of information on 
his personal and theological 
development. $5.00 
VOLUME 40 

CHURCH AND MINISTRY II 
Edited by Conrad Bergendoff 
Luther states that the 
freedom of the gospel 
must remain at the heart 
of the church’s life and 
ministry. $5.00 

5 other volumes now available: 


Maurice. 


? 








Vol. 12 Selected Psalms |. . $5.00. 

Vol. 21 Sermon onthe Mount and the 
Magnificat... . . .$4.50. 

Vol. 13 Selected Psalmsil.... . $5.00. 


Vol. 31 Career of the Reformer! . . $5.00. 
Vol. 22 Luther on St. John... .. $6.00. 
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Xe 4O IN 
SEARCH 
OF A CROWN 


A NEW DEVOTIONAL 
BOOK BY 


Helen B. Emmons 
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These 17 devotions for women have 
as their themes the “crowns” of the 
spirit—the only lasting crowns—which 
are achieved through the inner life. 
Some of these are: “A Crown of 
Jewels” (Children); “A Crown of 
Beauty” (Character); “A Crown of 
Thorns” (Sacrifice); etc. Each devo- 
tion has a scripture reference, medi- 
tation, prayer by the author, suggested 
hymn title, and selected poem. $1.75 


Also by Mrs. Emmons: 


THE MATURE HEART 


150 daily meditations written es- 
pecially to answer the spiritual needs 
of older people and pointing the way 
to a rewarding life of Christian ma- 


turity. $3.50 
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MEDITATIONS 
FOR YOUTHS 


Walter L. Cook 
JUST PUBLISHED 


; 


39 daily devotions prepared espe- 
cially for junior and senior high age 
groups and showing how some central 
Bible passages apply directly to their 
own lives. Arranged in five sections: 
Obedience, Prayer, Trust, Service, and 
Love. The meditations are written in 
simple, straightforward language that 
young people will appreciate. The il- 
lustrations and expressions used are 
familiar to teen-agers. Each medita- 
tion with scripture, prayer. $1.75 
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Visit Your Book Store Soon 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

John Morrison, from Limete, Belgian 
Congo, to 900 Kirby Dr., Nashville 19, 
Tenn 

J. Blanton Belk, pastor of St. Giles 
church, Richmond, Va., for 20 years, has 
announced his intention to retire on his 
65th birthday, July 3, for health reasons. 

Donald A. Swicord has resigned as 
pastor of the Gulf Beach, Fla., church. 

Otis L. Graham, who has been general 
manager of the Monroe Harding Chil- 
dren’s Home, Nashville, Tenn., for the 
past nine years, has resigned, with the 
effective date set for next summer. He 
will probably return to the pastorate. 

W. H. Pruitt, from Spindale, N. C., to 
Box 365, Bessemer City, N. C 

Clarence Barger, from Watertown, 
Tenn., to 212 N. Bell St., McMinnville, 
Tenn 








Presbyterian, U.P.-USA 

J. W. Vinson, from Sallisaw, Okla., to 
408 W. Central St., Bentonville, Ark., 
April 15. 

Allan E. Schoff, from Chicago, Ill., to 
910 Skyline Drive, Carbondale, Tll., April 
15. where he will be Regional General 
Presbyter on the staff of Illinois Synod. 

Robert E. Graham, Oil City, Pa., is to 
become pastor of St. Andrews church, 
Austin, Texas. 

Richard E. McCarthy, formerly of 
Wyandotte, Mich., has begun his new 
duties as the first executive director of 
the Department of Camps for the Presby- 
tery of Chicago, 8 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 3, Il 

Robert B. Lowell, 
of the 


Shane, formerly of 
Mass., has been instal'e1 °s past 
Second church, Oi! City, Pa 

Andrew T. L. Armstrong. who has been 
Westminster Foundation pestor at North- 
western University. Evanston, Ill, will 
serve during the coming vear as Universi- 
ty pastor at University College, Kingston, 
Jamaica, and as acting Generel Secretary 
of the Student Christian Mcvemert there 

William O. Mayer, former'y of Newport, 
Pa., is now pastor of the Jackson Center, 
Pa., church 

Arthur M. Stevenson, 
director of inner city work for Chicago 
Presbytery, is now taking up his new 
work as assistant in the Department of 
City and Industrial Work for the Presby- 
terian, USA, Board of National Missions, 
New York 

Frank M. Cross, Jr.. formerly of the 
faculty of McCormick Seminary, has 
joined the faculty of the Harvard Divinity 
School 

Johnston H. Calhour, Westminster 
Foundation director at the University of 
Missouri, will become the organizing 
minister for a new work developing in 
southeast Scottsdale, Ariz., April 15. 


AWARD 

John R. Cunningham, executive director 
of the Presbyterian Foundation, Char- 
lotte, N. C., was recent!y named the N. C. 
Citizen Association’s Distinguished Citi- 
zen of the Year. Edwin Pate, Laurinburg, 
N. C., business man, was named the Asso- 


who has been 


ciation’s new president. 

Dr. J. Farra Van Meter, Lexington, Ky., 
physician and former chairman of the 
Presbyterian, U. S., General Council, has 
been named Lexington’s outstanding 
citizen of 1957 by the Optimist Club. 


FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS 

Among the 22 faculty fellowships 
awarded by the American Association of 
Theological Schools for 1958-1959 are 
four to Presbyterians: Donald Macleod, 
Princeton Seminary, to study in the field 
of preaching and worship at the library 
of the Historical Society in Philadelphia, 
Union Seminary, New York, and Edin- 
burgh and London; Hubert V. Taylor, 
Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga., to 
study the relationship between words and 
music in the School of Speech at North- 
western University; Aaron J. Ungersma, 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, to 
study at the University of Vienna under 
Dr. Viktor Frankl of the psychiatric 
faculty, and in England working with 
Dr. Maxwell Jones on the therapeutic 
community meihod of group therapy; 
Joseph L. Mihelic, Dubuque Theological 
Seminary, to study the Slovene Protestant 
Reformation and the translation of the 
Bible into the Slovene language in 
Vienna. 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 

Among the 13 world leaders named to 
help administer a $4,000,000 fund for the 
advancement of Theological Education in 
Africa, Asia and Latin-America by the 
International Missionary Council are 
these from the U. S. A.: Franklin Clark 
Fry, president of United Lutherans; Dean 
Liston Pope, Yale Divinity School; Presi- 
dent John A. Mackay, Princeton Semi- 
nary, and President H. P. Van Dusen, 
Union Seminary, New York. 


DEATHS 

William P. Dickey, 86, who has lived 
in Junction, Texas, since his retirement in 
1949, died there in March. Pastor in 
Kerrville, Texas, for many years, Dr. 
Dickey was closely associated with the 
establishment and development of Schrei- 
ner Institute there. 

Victor Bucher, who retired in 1943, 
Mar. 13 at Titusville, Pa. 


died 
He served the 


Pleasantville and Kerr Hill churches fo 
almost. 36 years. 

Paul H. Hays, Brockport, N. Y., ang 
Stated Clerk of the Presbytery of Roch 
ester, died following an operation for 
brain tumor March 19. 

William H. McAtee, 69, Brookhaven, 
Miss., pastor for 15 years, died 
Memphis, Tenn., hospital Mar. 
suffered a heart attack while attending @ 
meeting of the trustees of Southwesterg, 
He was to have been a commissioner (g 
the Charlotte Assembly (see p. 2). 


NEW MISSIONARIES 

Sixteen new missionaries appointed 
recently by the Presbyterian U. S. Boarg 
of World Missions include the following; 

Mexico: Mr. and Mrs. William Forbeg 
Proffitt, Kingsport, Tenn., business mige 
sionaries, 

Japan: Dr. and Mrs. 
Mooney, Austin, Texas. 

Korea: Dr. and Mrs. 
Dietrick, Richmond, Va. 

West Brazil: Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
O’Dell Smith, Piney Flats and Johnson 
City, Tenn. 

Belgian Congo: Anna Katherine Dick 
son, Bethel Springs, Tenn., medical migs- 
sionary; Elizabeth Ann Shefelton, New- 
nan, Ga., educational; Mr. & Mrs. Bran 
ton Boyd Blount, Houston and Mercedes, 
Texas, industrial missionaries; Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Robert Oliver, Jr., Hampton, 
Va., evangelistic. 

Taiwan: Mr. and Mrs. Charles €, 
Craven of Boone, N. C., and Bartow, 
Fla., evangelistic and medical. 


IN LATIN AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. (RNsS)—Harold 
R. Martin, Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, is on a two-week visit to Protestant 
missions in Mexico, Panama and Colom- 
bia 

During the tour he will confer with 
Protestant leaders and will preach at the 
Prince of Peace Presbyterian church in 
Mexico City, and in various Presby terian 
churches in Colombia. 


Robert Newman 


Robert Burton 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 
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Maryville 
College 


(Founded 1819) 


Address President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 


A liberal arts, coeducational college related to the Pres- 
byterian Church USA., offering a well-balanced curricu- 
lum in 26 major subject areas. Fully accredited. Students 
from 35 states and several foreign countries in student 
body of about eight hundred. Cost of $780 a year for tui- 
tion, board, room, and fees, with substantial reduction 
possible through widely-known Student Help Program. 








RELIGIOUS 


LIBRARIES 


PURCHASED 


Send list or request details 
BAKER BOOK HOUSE 
Dept. PO Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 








Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 





Separate Campuses ..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 


Thomas A. Spragens, President 


Send for illustrated booklet 
Danville, Ky. 
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